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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A STRANGE CEREMONY. 


TRE sign of “the Badger” indicated to some extent the 
character of the little tavern in Shoreditch before which 
It ae 

t was a small sporting house, frequented by people 
whose talk was of horses Bens mg diversified b a: 
tions on prize-fighters, running wonders, walking mar- 
vels, pigeon-matches, and the exploits of rat-killing 
dogs. ‘I'he frequenters of this house knew the state of 
the “odds” about everything, and were always ready 
to back their opinions, views, and sentiments on every 
conceivable topic in inevitable “ ponies.” 

But there was also another class of customers at the 
Sates The house stood in convenient proximity to a | 
popular third-class theatre, and the actors, authors, 
Scene-shifters, and hangers-on of this establishment 
were to be found at all hours hanging about the bar of | 





MARRIAGE BY “SPECIAL” LICENCE, 


the Badger, or contributing their utmost to the cloud of 
tobacco smoke which never died out of the little parlour 
adjoining the bar, but obscured it morning, noon, and 
night. 
Attracted ge | 
yet not wholly indi 


by the latter class of frequenters, 
fferent to the sporting attractions, 
Torace Greville, the actor, found himself a pretty con- 
stant attendant at the Badger. He would Took in on 
his way from rehearsal in the morning; make it a place 
of appointment with casual acquaintances at all hours ; 
and on off-nights, when his theatrical duties were light, 
would spend the evening there, protracting it not un- 
frequently into hours at which the Badger was popularly 
supposed to have subsided into quiet and repose. 

the circumstances with which we are acquainted had 
caused his disappearance from among his companions | 
at this place for some weeks ; and rumours, more or less | 
extravagant, were in circulation there as to the cause of 
it. Great, therefore, was the surprise of everybody, 
when one night, just as the evening company had as- 
sembled, and the parlour-cloud was growing hopeless! 








opaque, the door opened, and Horace Greville s 


before them. 
The change which had taken place in him was 80} 
great that, as they looked up, one and all uttered an} 


exclamation of surprise, 


- 


Hlis face was white and thin;)the Badger, w 


his luminous eyes glowed with unearthly light; his 
wasted form seemed to have increased by several inches. 

Seen through the cloud in which he stood, the actor 
looked like the apparition of himself. aad 

“Greville!” cried half-a-dozen voices. — * 

“ Yes,” he answered, in a hollow voice, and with as- 
sumed carelessness ; “ did you think me dead ?” 

* Well,” answered one, with a merry twinkle of the 
eye, “I rather e ted a job, from all we heard; but 
come along, old boy, I’m as pleased to see you as if 
you'd come with the burial-fee in your pocket.” 

A loud laugh followed this delicate sally. 

The actor, however, did not join in it. There was a 
strange anxiety in his looks, and a nervous trepidation 
in his manner, which showed that he was ill at ease, 
and rendered it doubtful whether he understood the 
point of the remark. 

At all events, he did not reply to it. But addressing 
the speaker in a quiet, almost serious tone, he said— 

“Can you spare me two minutes, Claridge ?” 

“Two hours, my boy!” replied the individual ad- 
dressed; and rising, he crossed the room, and, pipe in 
mouth, disappeared with Greville, who carefully closed 
the door behind them. 

In the passage they were joined by the landlord of 

© had been waiting nervously at his 
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door, and the three entered a little private apartment 
over the bar, in which the key was tdrned. 
Whatever pasted in that room was a matter of pro- 
i l naetecy. 
{ the house knew concerning it, was that the 
intervals, and that there issued suc- 
Orders for “ brandies, 
, cold ;” 
’ for “ claret,’ issued 
» room; and each time the waiter foand the 
i, the man Claridge, and the actor, seated at a 
tuble covered with empty glasses, and engaged in 
nd muttered cunversution. i 
dow was lucked upon him, as Le quitted the room. 
vuly w few syllables caught the ear of the at- 
irnt 


door unlocked at 
lors for beverag 

lor “in » brandi 

fur “another bo 


w that it would give you no legal hold upon 
] isked Claridge, 
: ; bet she docsn’t,” answered Greville. 

ibks that a spec ial Licence covers all defects ?” 


jou hu 


cy, 
* And tl 
“ Yeu.” 

** Sv you shall have, if you like,” inter osed the land. 
lord. “ L'il lend you the licence of the Badger. That'll 
be speci enough, Ha! ha!” 

A loud and mingled laugh followed this remark, and 
tie waiter heard no more. 

lle hour of eleven had passed, find the conference 
hotween these individuals still continued, when a cab 
drove up to the door of the Badger, and two persons 
liv stily alighted, and entered the house. 

Doth were females. 

One was app rently young, certainly tall and de nt, 
Ilov attire was that of a lady, and though she fd not 
ucicr a word, her manner corresponde ith her ap- 
pouran One striking peculiarity was) that a white 
vou of unosual thickness covered her facé} amd was 


” 
i 


iat you have a special licence 


t ed under her chin. 
Nheough that veil not a single featare was diseérnible. 
flor cou ion was a woman of the lower ranks of 


bho might have held the position of lady’s-maid, 
d simply a domestic of a lower class. She 
l ph l tic of a | iF Sh 

concealment which a veil afforded; nor 


appeat 


nuvi tae 


dilshe roise it when addressing the waiter) who ap- 
proached to know their pleasure. 

* Mv. Claridge,” she said, “is he here ?”’ 

“ Yos, aas'am; L D'lieve so, ma’am. What name P” 
re} d wah. 

‘Voll him,” said the woman, “ that two friends wait 
f i nthe hall.” 


ler received the message, stared, and disap- 


arn, the veiled women were shown up into 
tlie private apartment in whieh the loiy conference had 
b old, and from whenee the orders had issued. 

‘Le three individuals rose to réceive the visitors, and 
I} Croville advancing, took the hand of the lady 


icath the white veil. 


Qa tis ret 


bhlrcouded b 

* Darling!” he eried, “1 was afraid —" 
“That | should not come? Oh, Horace! did you 
j ! »p? 

to,no! I did not doubt; T only feared.” 
‘'lruo; | was beset with ditliculties. It seemed as if 
ws ’ pect ( something, aud kept a watch upom mne ; 
mally determined.” 

Hoy cd the hand which she extended fo him, as if 
i of ufivetionate regard aid gratitude, 
a strange plaee”’ he said; “ bat yo x 

All are friends afotind you, and with them 

\ i re 


lhus a ire d, she find no retaytt tire ; and without 
] u she lifted the veil from her face. 
\urehia! 
With a timid, half-frightened expression, she looked 
» to the other, and took in at a glance the 
ioral appearance of the room. It was, as Horace 
: rune plaice, and they were not a prepossessing 
preoup who filled it. As for the room, it presented all 
the tadications of that kind of life which we designate 
both “fast” and “logse.” ‘The grimy walls were hung 
with pictures of prizo-tighters, favourite horses, fatnous 
trolling-matches, interspersed with subjects of léss 
sualy character. On every side Were trades of drink, 

. c, aud play~the watchwords of pleasure at the 
Dadger, 

Of the oceapants of the room, the fat, rosy latidlord 
was, perhaps, the most inviting. He looked stupid ia 
intellect, aid sodden with drink; bat lie was more 
wh b sous to look at than the individual who stood 

eae hem, 

“The Rev, Mr. Claridge,” said Morace, introducing 
that persomage. 

Cluidge bowed. Te could bow, as he could spe 
Nkea Gnished gentleman. OF good birth, educated a 
Oxford, and ordained a minister of the Charch of Eng. 
land, Le had enjoyed cood opportunities, which should 
have made him an ornament to society. But Claridge 
liad tastes eo low, co vulgar, dnd so brutalising, that it 
was impossible fur him to maintain his position. 
Rumour cherged him with having entered the pulpit 
with the searlet collar of his hunting coat peepin; 
above the silken gown! There was no question tha 
moré than once ho Lad attempted to preach when too 
inebriated to stand without the support which the sides 
of his pulpit afforded; and it was notorious that he 


With a tery 
*'} iis 1s 


for “‘a bottle of 


| his liviug. On these and other grounds the Bishop had 
| interfered ; and the “ Reverend,” as he was still called, 
| now devoted himself entirely to sporting and dissipa- 
| tion, living wholly at the Badger, which he facetiously 
| designated his vicarage. 

| As he stood now, bowing to Aurelia, his aspect was 
His bloated, 


'as unclerical as could well be imagined. 


sensual face told a tale of unvarying excess, while his | 
To add to| 


|} attire savoured altogether of the stables. 

| the effect of his appearance, a fierce, black-muzzled, 
bow-legged dog rubbed affectionately aguinst his legs. 

| Mr, Greville informs me,” said the rev. gentleman, 


night ?” 

“ I—I believe so,” replied Aurelia, blushing. 

“ This is a poor place for such a ceremony,” he con- 
| tinued; “‘ but as much happiness may flow from a mar- 
riage celebrated here as in the finest drawing-room in 
Beigravia—I trust it may.” 

“Thank you,” she replied —* thank you sincerely.” 

“ Shall we proceed ?” asked Claridge, addressing the 
actor. 

“ Tf vou are ready, certainly,” was the reply. 

There followed a scene of profane a | impious 
mockery. Having found among a heap of dusty books 
upon a table, a copy of the Prayer Book of the Church, 


} 
| 
| 


which formed af impromptu altar, at which Iiorace and 
Aurelia stood side by side, and commenced the reading 
of the beautifal marriage service. 

The voice of the man was rough and husky — pany 
from the drink he had imbibed ; partly, let us charitably 
hopé, from some compunctious visitings at this outrage 
on the sacred rite he had been consecrated to petfotm. 
Whatever the cause, the words which fell from the 
man’s lips were deeply impressive ; and the incongru 
surroundings conned to invest the ceremony with & 
peculiar solemnity. ; 

Tears creamhed down the cheek of Aurelia, as she 
answered that solemn inquiry, whether she would take 
the man at her side for better for worse, for richer for 


poorer, to love and to cherish till death did them part ? 
“T will,” fell from her lips in @ scarcely audible 
whisper. 
Even H Wille appeared not quite insensible 






nfluetioé of the scene; and it was witha 
yéned pallor, and a trembling hand, that he 
laced the ritig with which he was provided upon the 
i it@ finger in his grasp. 

Painful a3 Was the soene, Claridge went through the 
ceremony hé had und with eldy perseverance, 
The possilifiey of his §o, only showed how he 
must have fallén; and how completely his moral sus- 
ceptibilities must havé been blunted. It was not only 
the abuse of 8 ; always so shocking to a 
refined mind; but it wa8 impossible that he could be 


ignorant of thé probable mences of this act. 
Viewed in the lig for 3 they were a set of ruffiahs 
conspiring ther aké advantage of tlie deep 
trusti m of & 70 and innocent git. The 
were a faree might prove in the end a 





solemn t 'y. They were throwing into tlie power 
erce nat Sees har ot, the fate of the 

loved not wisely, but too well, and who 

her ignoranee believed that she was now complying 


With all the oo ng of society in & matter of moro 
moment to het bhian life fiself, 
‘his all d ini tho itifamhous procceditig nrist 


and a epider joes thight fldw from 
thei ia oné could say; but these were Frovitalé. 


nd in the face of it, the ceremony was completed! 

* Now, dearest,” said Horace, as they rose from their 
knees; “ now you are indeed my own!’ 

“Yes, Horace,” she answered, the tears gathering in 
her eyes; “and I should be happy, so happy, in that 
thought; yet Iam dull to-night. A sense of something 
like terror oppresses me. Oh, Horace, why, why should 
this be so ?” 

“It is because you have stolen to this place secratly ; 
because the cerémony itself is depressing in its solem- 
nity ; and because, even in this the hour of our union, 
we must part.” 

* Ah, yes, that is indeed a sorrow.” 

Tt is inevitable ; but, dearest, we shall meet again. 






idge coolly leaned his arms upon the back of a chair | 


| 


| 





A few days—a_fow weeks, at most—will end our separa- 
tio. Either Lady Grace will consent to what she can- 
fot alter, or we will fly—fly from this hateful country 
to one where freedom adds a charm to love, and where | 
society does not interpose its barriers between united | 
hearts.” 

“Yes, yes,” she cried, and threw her arms lovingly | 
around him. 
two loving ones, whom I’ve only just united; but there’s | 
still a little business to transact. Eh, goodness! what’s 
the matter, ma’am ?” 

The question was addressed to Anrelia. 





suddenly started, and raisod her hands with a cry of | 
terror. 

She now stood 
cheek at the window behind Horace and the clergyman. 





never missed a race or 4 prize-fight within tifty miles of 


You saw what?” demanded tho landlord, turning | 
Pwith the rest toward the window, 





; evening after I ( 
“Como,” said Claridge, “ time flies. Sorry to part | Sir Jasper Wylde, she sat under the humble gipsy tent 


“A face! It looked for a moment, and was gone.” 


“ A face!” interrupted the landlord; “ what sort o’ 
face? Man, woman, or child ?” 

“Tt was the face of a man,” replied Aurelia; “and I 
thought ——” 

She was about to add that it was @ face not unknown 
to her, but she paused. 

“Tt might have been, nay, it must have been, a delu. 
sion,’ said Horace, trying to persuade himself of what 
he wished to convince the trembling girl. “ This room 
is on the second fivor ; to reach it, a man must climb on 
to the roof of the stubling below. Now, is tliat pro. 


| bable ?” 


Kuch time, too, the | smilingly, “ that I aim to have the honour of exercising | 
one of the most agreeable of my clerical functions to- | 


6a No,” she replied, “it must be as you say; and 
ay 

She did not complete the sentence. 

The landlord, who had thrown up the window and 
looked out, turned on them abruptly. 

“The stable-yard is empty,” he said; “what you 





| fancy was an impossibility.” 
’ 


“Come, then,’ cried Claridge, “I must trouble you, 
one and all, to sign this certificate, which I have already 
prepared. You, Mr. Greville, will sign first—that is 
right: you, madame, next. The rest as witnesses ; and 
I, in my sacred capacity.” 

In the order indicated they aflixed their signatures 
to the pieces of paper, fac-similes one of the other, 
which had an official look about them, but were utterly 
worthless. 










One of thé rs Horace Greville deposited in his 
pocket-book ; other was handed to Aurelia. 
Unconseioug of the want of validity of the whole pro- 
eéeding, tt f gitl read over the words with a fiush 
of delight. oi 
“Oh, Hox oe ) tied, turning to her pretended 
husband “d f Now I shall be happy; tor 
10) they pu rom me. Wo may be scpa- 
, but its that we may ntect again.” 
“ Ahj yéa;” hé a jwith affected fervour; “this 
hour mi us, 34 moment we share once lot.” 
A kiss Pe be her lips scemed to her the 
seal of his s os 
“And now, Hordé@j;.1 must be gone,” she said; 
“ already, I tremb } my absence should be disco- 
And you— will you betake yourself ?” 
J fear, d ft he replied; “from this mo- 


> 
me wherever you are, fahall not be far distant.” 

6 prossed her hand sg ae as he spoke; and, hay- 
ing dtopped her veil sit beckoned to her attendant, 
who aléo on’e more ¢ her face, and the three 
descended, stairs and ¢ ed the house together, 

The night was dark, ce lamps of the louse shed 











a feeble glow across the Pod. 
It was nt to siéw that a veliicle waited there. 
Ag they appeared # the door, this vehicle crossed, 
and the driver; deseétiding from his box, opened ihe 


door. Aurtelia gnd ; attendant ontered. 
Horace Grevillé wA8 nbout, to follow. 
m 





But. at that mofiféfit a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. , 
“Two words #ith you,” whispered a man at his side, 
Not now, no6 hows I camnot wait,” he replied. 
The stranger Hifte fis hand. 
nd, to the i garprisé and disgust of the young 


man, the veliicte rolled smartly off into tle night. 
peel S 
we : 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
The Nidur ON THE WHEAT, 
Tr was with after HM riness of heart that Violet quilted 
Moidoré Lodge. 

She did not regret the step Which duty compelled 
her to take, for its own sake; bité {here were considera- 
tions whieh rendered it inexpressibly painful. 

Not the least of these was the consideration, that in 
quitting the scenes in which they had met, she might, 
perhaps, lose sight. fur ever of him whose presence was 
still dearer to her heart than anything on carth. 

True, a mother’s arms were extended to her—a 
mother’s love would, perhaps, cheer and console her for 
the loss of that she had lef: behind. But here, agsia, 
rose a cause of secrct grief. 

That mother she had ever regarded with sentiinents 
of awe rather than of affection. Her dainty uuriure 
made her recoil from one whose aspect was, as her habits 
were, essentially those of the outeast and the vayrant. 
More than once, too, the thought had crossed her—is 
shot through her brain with a flash of fire—tlat not 
even absence would so thoroughly estraage ler from 
the affections of Bernard Oswatd us the diseovery of 
thet relationship. 

These thonghts weighed heavily upon her, as, on the 
vey nbrupt departure from the villa of 
—reared among a few straggling bushes on the com. 
mon—watehing the flames strugyling with tie den 
smoke of 4 newly-kindled fire, 

Opposite érouched the woman to whom the populat 


As the fellow was in the act of speaking, she had | voice assigned the power of the Evil Eye. 


“ You are end, my child,” said the women, tenderly; 
Gu, By ’ ’ 


ithe night wind is cold; it chills you. You pine for 
azing with starting eyes and blanched | the ye home, Violet ; is it mot so?’ 


“No,” answered Violet, with a shudder which she 


“Tis nothing,” she said; “ but I thought I saw ——” | could not repress. “I could not accept the charity 


that maw; Botter could I beg my food im the ¢ 


streets.” 
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“ Right,” answered the other, “ right. The hour had 
come. It was your destiny to leaye; but, darling, not 
for the streets—net for poverty, destitution, starvation ! 
No, no; to-night you can rest beneath God’s open 
leaven, and you will learn to know and feel what I 
have Inown and felt through the long years. To- 
jorrow you shall leave this place, and once more find 
yourself beneath a roof—a roof in which Inxnry does 
not reign as in that you have just quitted, but in which 
poverty has no place.” 

* Thank you, thank you!” cried Violet. “ Thecareful 
nurhare of long years has ill-fitted me to endure the 
roxzh blasts of destitution; but I am strong—at least 
] am strong of heart—and I will learn to face the worst 
hardships of outcast life, rather than feel myself the 
gradged recipient of another’s charity.” 

“My child,” answered tho gipsy, “ you are now 
under the cloud. It is dark and Pipnatening 5 and in 
your ignoranee of sorrow, you sce in it only terror. 
But I, who have watched it gather—I, who traco it 
step by step, from what it was to what it is—I know 
thai it will pass away as it has grown, and that the 
bright blue, sunny heaven will again bend over you.” 

There was something in the womay’s language, at 
times, strangely at variance with her habits and her 
appearance. She rarely, eyen among her companions, 
adopted the language of the vagrant. Forbidding as 
was her appearance, low as seemed‘her estate in life, 
there was an undercurrent of refinement which showed 
itself i Kis in her speech, generally correct, and often 


t al. 

Violet often thought of this, and it gave a reality to 
tho dark hints of noble birth and of future greatness in 
which the woman so frequently indulged. 

On the present occasion this impressed her strongly ; 
che was also conscious of a Souler restlessness and 
watchfulness on the part of tho woman, which she 
could not help associating with her own fate. _ 

‘Twenty times during tho closing in of night the 
Witch had hobbled from beside the fire she had kindled 
out into the elear night, and had stood there, with 
hand-shaded eyes, and head aside, as if both watching 
and listening, 

As sho did so once again, Violet spoke. 

“You watch, mother ?” she said. 

“Yes; I watch and wait—wateh and wait,” was the 
mysterious reply. “I listen for a voice beyond the sea, 
for a footstep guided by Fate—guarded by Destiny! 
Does not your heart tell you, my child, that the crisig 
of your life approaches ?” . 

“Has it not come P” she asked. 

“No; the future is still clouded, and you have not 
seon him who will make it clear.” © 


“Him! Ah, then, you expect him of whom you spoke j / 


tome —— ?” 


“Of whom I spoke to you whenI warned you against 
the snare into which you were falling. Ah! but for my 
cate, you would have given your heart to him who was 
about to ask it; ond you would have brought upon 
yourself the burdon of a life’s misery.” 

“No, no!” cried Violet, unable to conceal her emo- 
tion. “ May you not mistake ?” 

“They who read the stars,” replied the woman, 
solemnly, “cannot mistake. Those shining syllables 
form only words of truth. You think—I kuow it—that 
your instincts are truer than my lore; you fancy that 
tho fecling in your heart toward that beardless youth 
was love 

Violet did not answer. 

“And you believe that it was returned. You think 
that ho read in your eyes the passion lurking in your 
heart. You gre deceived, my child. Your fancied love 
was sympathy and vanity; and he who was the object 
of it looked af you, say your error, and gloyied in it, as 
he oF glories in the misplaced confidence of the 

mb! ‘ 


“You cannot know him,” answered the girl, “or you 
would not speak thus! "Why, why should you uso these 
bitter words 7”? ** 

“Trath,” answered the woman, “has the taste of 
aloes. 1t is falschood which is sweet and pleasant on 
the tongue. I know the boy, for I could read his 
nature in his eyes, But enough of him—too much, 
indeed, too much, since we waste time in thinking of 
those who are goné ——~” , 

“ Gone ” 

“Yes; he has departed. To you he is dead, since he 
vill never again renew those words with which he would 
have coiled about you, to your ruin!” 

“Gone!” repeated Violet, heedless of all but the 
utter desolation which those words ‘conveyed. 
at woman looked at her with keen and angry- 

ves, 

“Take care!” she said, “ take care, Violet, how you 

tmit a foolish fancy to ripen into a forbidden passion. 

have told you that‘he can never be your lover—not I 
alone, but the destinies which ralo your life have for- 
bidden it. “But let me tell you more: sinee he will 
hever sue to you for love, rather than a daughter of 
my race should stoop to plead to him, I would see him 
‘ying outstretched in his grave.” ‘ 

“Oh! mother, mother; what words are these?” 
cried Violet. Why do you grind your teeth and glare 
with fierce, vindictive eyes? You eannot ‘nican that 
yon will work him barm——” ; 

Harm! uo, child, no; death is not harm, death is 


The terror with which Violet heard these words ren- 
dered her dumb. 

Yor a moment she was unable to answer; and when 
she recovered herself, it was in a feeble whisper that 
she said— 

“He is in peril? I know it—TI read it in your looks! 
Oh, mother, if you have lent yourself to any acts by 
which one hair of his dear head is harmed, may Heaven 
forgive you, for I never can !”” , : 

ot the words, but the fierce, passionate tone in 
which they were uttered seemed to startle and anger 
the listener. But with a sharp, dissonant laugh, sho 
seemed to drown her rising passion. 

“You are unreasonable, child,” sho answered; “ all 
men die, sooner or later ; and if the Fates should work 
mischance to this whipster, am I to blame ?” 

. Put jen spoke threateningly ?” 


You seemed, or I mistook you, to say that your 
hand would work him harm ?” 

“Not so. Listen, for it’s mect that you should under- 
stand. In the tangled web of Destiny there are many 
threads. Let one be broken, and the eflect is felt 
throughout. One little act of violence will knot a 
whole life. And so your mad enthusiasm for this youth, 
pushed to extremes, may lay him in his grave.” 

* You mean that myslove——~” 

“ May be his death !” 

“ And this by natural means ?” 

* All means are natural that work out tho ends as- 
signed them.” : 

She rose as she spoke, and again went forth into the 
open night—again “into the hazy distance, to 
which the rising m sd more clearness—again 
listened for the ex oy 

* He comes!” she said, returning 

* Not he of whom you spoke to 

“No; he who is your destiny still 

As they spoke, thé ‘brushes around 
aside, and there stepped into the 
desperate-looking man, gasping 
which he had made to reach that Rael 

“Well!” exclai the witch, qrencing towards 
him, “ what of Isaacs? what of the belt ?” 

* Tsancs is taken!” 


were thrust 
wild, rough, 
@ exertions 


ried the woman, “do you dare to face 
, ap have it; you an re have it 
¢ + . hi t ’ 7 


¥ ow think to 


was a blow-up. 


ad ef se 
_ © NO, thak's id’ do. 
it happened ; but the wo: to me was, *Isaacs is 
socks Se gone!” And T bolted like a shot to let you 
know. : 

‘The woman satisfied herself by a long and painful 
scrutiny of the man’s face that he spoke the truth; 





then, with an expression of anxiety more human than 
anything Violet had ever beheld in her, she ex- 
claimed— 

* Foiled once more! Surely Fate works against me! 
At every turn the same result—defeat, defeat, defeat! 
The devil’s tools serve for the devil’s work; but they 
are powerless for good—hopeless for good !” : 

She heaved a deep sigh; then, turning to Violet, 
whis pered— ’ 

: You do not understand all this; and yet it affects 
you more tlian all the world beside. I plot for you, 
work for you, suffer for you—for you, and for him who 
will be yours,” 

* Dear mother!” she exclaimed. 

“ And shall I tell you why I plot and work and suffer 
to no end?” 

* Tell me.” x 

“The web is tangled because the thread is knotted.” 
answered the woman. “ Until you cease to nourish 
thoughts of love for Bernard Oswald, it is in vain that 
I promote the cause of Horace Greville.” 

That name struck a chord of anguish in the heart 
of Violet. 

She could not reply; she conld only bury her face in 
her hands, and long for the burning tears which would 
not flow. 

“ Merciful Heaven!” she mentally ejacculated ; “ why 
am I thus doomed to suffer? why is it denied me to 
love where my own heart points the way, while duty 
bids ‘me strive to cherish a regard for one at whose 
name my soul revolts? And now—agony on agony !— 
what isis terrible revelation? Hapless that I am— 
my yéery loye for Bernard may become the instrument 
of his destructien !’ . 

In reflections such as these the time passed slowly 
and paininy away. ‘'~ : 

ra in a warm and ample garment, Violet la 
streteh: oe a rade couch; she guxzing throug 
tho aperture in the gipsy tent af the slowly byightening 


crouched down over the fire, beside which the man had 
carelessly thrown himself, and a fow smothered whispers 

assed between them. As time passed other st cetlore 
d ropped in, but it was only for warmth and sleep, and 
in tame the little encampment subsided into peace and 
repose. Even the fire was allowed to sink down, and 
the crackling of dying embers alone disturbed the 
silence, 

During these hours it seemed to Violet that she still 
indulged the reflections to which she had yielded, and 
that sleep was absent from her eyes. 

Yet a circumstance occurred, for which she could only 
accoynt on the supposition that she slept and dreamed. 

The night had brightened and filled with moonlight. 

e soft broeze which for hours had sighed over the 
Heath had died away. Silenee, almost oppressive, had 
succeeded. Even the sound of the burning wood, which 
had haunted her ears so long, had died away; the 
odour, also, no longer filled the air. 

Suddenly she heard a footstep and a whisper. 

The strong impulse upon her was to start up and to 
utter a cry of my ut a strange fear of what she 
might behold restrained her. An instinet, stronger 
than curiosity or fear, told her that sho was in the pre- 
senco of some being who exercised a baneful influence 
upon her, 

Thus she remained, as under a spell, until at length 
she could endure itnolonger. Rising, therefore, slowly 
and cautiously upon her elbow, she fixed her eycs upon 
the spot on which the fire had lefi its charred circle; 
and, with subdued terror, shrank from what she thore 
beheld. 

Standing full in the circle was the tall and wasted 
figure of a young man. His face was at the moment 
raised toward tho moon, the light of which fell on it 
clearly and brightly. 

The face so raised was pale and wasted, as if with 
long illness; but it was lit with eyes of a supernatural 
brightness. ® 

For a second, and only for a second, that foce was 
revealed to her; but an instinot which she could not 
question told her who it was upon whom she looked, 
And at the same moment it seemed to her that her 
ear caught the sound of two words never thereafier to 
be forgotten. 

“ Mother!” she heard a voice exclaim. 

* Horace!” replied the Witch of the Evil Lye. 
Sleeping or fainting, Violet heard no more; but the 
memory of that night never recurred to her without a 
shudder, since on that night sho knew that she hud 
first seen—Horace Greville. 

(To be continued in our newt.) 


RUMOUR. 
Wro is it that contrives to spread 
Those strange reports we duily hear? 
By whom are those odd stories said 
That in the newspapers appear ? 
Who takes the trouble to invent 
Those statements which are 60 absurd? 
Who framed the paragraph that went 
The round about what ne'er occurred P 
Oh! wondrous voice and leathern lungs 
Of Rumonr, with her hundred tou gues, 


When people question with a wink, 
And give responses with n shrng, 
And when they ask you what you think, 
If finger in your yest be dug; 
If hints be onfy slily dropped, 
If tones a hidden senst convey, 
*Tis wondrous, ere the leak be stopped, 
How characters will ooze away. 
Oh! wondrous whispers breathed through lungs 
Of Rumour, with her hundred tongnes, 


Who eays the firm of Smith and Jones 
Is in a shaky state at last? 
That Brown, who has shares in foreign loans, 
Is to the dogs proceeding fast ? 
Who is it, pray, that alwoys knows 
What ministers intend to do? 
Who is it that so clearly shows 
That England’s geing to ruin? Whol 
That wondrous voico, those leathern lungs, 
Of Rumour, with hér hundred tongues. 








Never wear Farse Hatin !—Rather, ladies, be old- 
fashioned, and wear your hair in the unexacting net, 
than descend to the petty, mean, paltry sublerfago of 
“ false plaits” for the sake of being in the mode. If 
your locks are so scanty that they bafile all attempts at 
conventional “doing,’”’ be brave, and not only say so, 
but don’t care. A keen eye can always detect the faleo 
addition, no matter how skilful the join, or how perfect 
the match, and a false tress makes one suspicious as to 
other things. Luxuriant hair is an houour and glory 
and ornament, and all that sort of thing; but how if it 
is not your own? ‘The honour and glory in the mind 
of the observer is then given to the unknown beanty in 
the South of France m whose peasant head those 
locks were clipped for the Poglish market. Abolish 
the ready-made falsehoods; be contented with the head 
nature gayo you, and do not buy one at the milliner's 
or lady's hairdresser. Is there any(ring, J ask, mugh 
inore socially ignominious Lian the si “ht we niutst all 
have witnessed morc than on¢oin crowded ball-rooms— 
a lady's hair attachiny itself to some projection, and pot 








the only good. 


‘After the conversation between them, the Witch had 


- 


only “coming down,” bet qnitting her altogether ?— 
The Queen. ~ asf = 
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POPULAR PORTRAIT GALLERY.—IV. | and horror; in fact, his performance all through Act 2 was 


FECHTER, THE TRAGEDIAN. 
Every now and then, at intervals more or less distant, 
men arise in the world of literature, art, and the drama, 


whose genius may be designated revolutionary. } i ( ' 
force of eccentricity or originality, just as it may hap- | the signs of affection which Mr. 






“TWICE A WEEK:” AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 
and hissed the words through his teeth in mingled hate qoarr 


excellent, and brought down thunders of applause from 


the crowded house. Inthe scene with Ophelia he, in | carpets from 





done of the part. 





By the 


pen, they root up conventionalities, outrage traditions, | weaves into his manner in playing the part. Altogether, | prises. 


and plant themselves in the place of the dead, whom, if | we thought that scene and the famous soliloquy the | 
they do not despise, they at least seek to supplant. 

Of this order are the pre-Raphaelites in painting— 
To this, also, be- i ) n 
longs the subject of our portrait, Mr. Fechter, who! which there was a greater diversity of opinion, 
stands at the present moment as the most popular | deference to the wishes of many, Mr. Fechter has also 
tragedian of the English stage. This popularity has | essayed Jago ; but we are still inclined to regard Hamlet 
been achieved by the precise means we have been de- | as his great Shukespearian success. 


the sensational writers in literature. 


scribing. Waiving the question of his 
ability to “achieve greatness,” he has 
from first to last bent his mind to the 
achievement of novelty. Critics may 
differ as to his powers, but they must 
agree in voting him original. This is 
the basis of his reputation. 

The rapidity with which that repu- 
tation has been achieved is ieandions 
When, two years ago, Mr. Fechiter's 
name was first heard, it was as that 
of an actor who had achieved a great 
reputation in France in The Corsican 
Brothers, and other melo-dramatic 
pate of a similar character. English 
”y birth, with a Teutonic name— 
and, therefore, probably of German ex- 
traction—he was of necessity “an 
original ;” at all events, we had had 
no instance of a great tragedian of 
such extraction. 

It was on the 27th of October, 1860, 
that Mr. Fechter made his début before 
n London audience, at the Princess's 
Theatre. His task was by no means 
an easy one. He appeared on the stage 
upon which Mr. Charles Kean had 
boen greeted nightly, for many years, 
with enthusiastic plaudits, and where 
Mr. Phelps had immediately before 
played a round of his favourite cha- 
racters. If, therefore, he had failed 
to come up to the standard which such 
an audience would set up, no one 
would have manifested ae surprise. 
Ite made his first appearance in Ruy 
Blas, and he was highly successful. 
A thorough conception of the part, 
great care and study, a complete know- 
ledge of the great art by which 

“Verse ceases to bo airy thought, 
And sculpture to be dumb ;"* 


all tended to obtain for him at once a 
great amount of popularity. That he 
was a fine melo-dramatic actor none 
would attempt to deny. 

Shortly afterwards, and when he had 
met with success sufficient to satisfy 
his most sanguine admirers, he an- 
nounced the object of his visit to this 
country to be to play Shakespearian 
characters. A new interest was now 
felt in him. He was again made the 


subject of much conversation: many believed he would | 
achieve a triumph, and distance the greatest of British | in a fresh light 
actors; others predicted that he would completely fail. 
All were desirous that, if he did intend representing 
the grand characters of Shakespeare, he should com-| brought out at the Princess’s, was put upon the stage | 
mence at once, and begin with the most difficult of all—| with every attention to scenic effect ; and Mr. Fechter | 
At length, in March, 1861, the long-talked-of | himself sustained the principal part. 


Hamlet. 


and exciting event occurred—Mr. Fechter appeared in | however, it was radically defective. l 
the part of the Danish Prince at the Princess's Theatre. | not understand the plot, of which all gave different ver- 
it was the finest | sions. 


He achieved a triumph. That 


Hamlet ever witnessed, only extreme partisans were | and spirit, and he was well supported; but nothing 
a mired to admit; but that it was a novelty, and a re- | could save the piece. 
reshing relief to the conventional Hamlet, did not | and exquisite scenic delusions, are very well—good act- | yirtue more surely in proportion to its 
Even the costume of Mr. Fechter | ing is better still; but nothing can compensate for the | 


admit of question. 


denoted originality of conception—the long, fair hair, 
streaming over his shoulders, was an innovation which 
A critic thus 
records his impressions of the first representation :— | seemed to begthat it had already been “cut” until it | 
had become unintelligible. | through inward principle, converting the very incite- 
ments to evil into the occasions of a victorious virtue; 
©! 1 sce an explanation, and a noble explanation, of the 


prepared one for what was to follow. 


“Mr. Fechter was greeted with a storm of applause on 
his appearance, and called after every act. 
carefally studied his character, and gives on the whole 








At a period 
parts in which Mr. Fechter was least happy 


| sumptuous ca 
interwoven wi 














FECH TER. 


MR. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY HEATH AND BEAU, REGENT STREET. 





UPON THE CARPET. 


Tne Crusaders doubtless brought the idea of woven 


the East, as they did many another valu. 


our opinion, did not make as much as he might have | able invention and poe) Oe zerms of civilisation y 
There was all the bitterness of | necessary to the then semi-bar 

crushed hopes, all the virulence of anger and mockery, | and imparting to them elements o 
but no touch of the lover, and his bye-play lacked all | and convenience, which more than compensated for 
Charles Kean inter-| the blood and treasure lost in these Quixotic enter. 


rous people of Europe, 
P'piture conte 


when our Saxon and Norman forefathers 


py.” | shared with swine and dogs one common apartment, the 

The Hamlet was succeeded after a time by Othello, | floors of which were strewn with debris of meals and 
which was equally original, but about the merits of | all kinds of fifth, the rajahs of India, the shahs of Persia, 
In | the pashas of Turkey, and the beys of Tunis, trod oa 


-_ of wool and silk, which were often 
th 


threads of gold. 


As our unpolished ancestry advanced in social ciyil. 


isation, they strewed their floors with 
rushes, hair, or straw, to combine the 
advantage of affording a dry, elastic 
tread for the foot, and concealing the 
offal that lay festering beneath. Tho 
Norwegians, who still retain many of 
our old customs, make use of juniper 
twigs for the same purpose to this 
day. Cardinal Wolsey was accused of 
ostentation and needless luxury | in 
having the rushes of his floors change 
every day. 
‘Although after the revival of com. 
merce with the East a few carpets 
came to Europe from the Levant, they 
were only met with in palaces or man. 
sions of the richest nobles and pre. 
lates; and it was not until the middle 
of the last century, when the manv- 
facture of Brussels was introduced int: 
Kidderminster from Tournai, that they 
me more generally used in th» 
better class of houses; and even 2! 
the beginning of the present century, 
that town, which now gives employ- 
ment to thousands in the manufacture, 
produced in a year not more than it 
now turns out in a week, 

About this time, however, the intro. 
duction of several cheaper kinds of 
carpet, the patterns of which are pro 
duced from the mere crossings of the 
warp and weft, spread the use of this 
article of luxury over a much wider 
area; but it was not until the appli 
cation of steam-power to the manv- 
facture of Brussels carpets that this 
superior description of floor-covering 
began to be indulged in by the masses. 

Brussels carpet has a looped surface, 
and wherever a colour is not required 
to appear on the surface, it is buried 
beneath that which has to form the 
pattern ; hence there frequently ar 
three or four thicknesses of unen- 
ployed colours, rendering the fabric 
very costly. About twenty years ago 
what are termed tapestry carpets were 
introduced, with the Brussels loop 
surface, but with the pattern produced 
by printing, thus necessitating but one 





as the author of an original 





he was assisted by Mr. Edmund Yates. This piece,| During all th 


pre fit by. 


ney, 
d 


The audience cou 


UNNOTICED 


Mr. Fechter’s acting was admirable, full of point 


Lovely dresses, beautiful women, | 


} ] : 4 tions; cherishi 
absence of cohesion, of elaborated plot, and impressive A 
climax. So Mr. Fechter found. 3 
was, “cut it down;” but the impression of the audience 





He has| This constituted Mr. Fechter’s first great failure ; _ 
\ 


it can hardly be said to detract from his fair fame. 


a very good reading. But to us it seems, paradoxical | have all our gifts, and the gift of the actor is not always | present state. 


us it sounds, that there is too little energy at first, and |that of the dramatic author. Mr. Fechter, therefore, 
His acting in the first | stands unaffected, though his play only enjoyed a fort- 


too much bitterness afterwards. 


act was good, but with no particularly striking points. | night’s run. 
In the second act, in the scene with Polonius, his manner | peared in a round of his popular characters, and with 
and elocution were admirable; as also in the conversa. | success; but he has not add 
tion with the players and Rosencrantz and Guildenstern ; | the Shakes 
and ho delivered the speech beginning 
slave,’ &c., with a burst of passion that brought down the 
house. He made a novel point on coming to the words, | Princess's, giving place to Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean. 
*Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain,’ It is stated that at Christmas Mr. Fechter will breast | gs in number, are the unnetice 
(whore Hamlet, according to the usual reading, looks | selected by him for the perilous experiment being the | thrown over the present state which more than Te 
off after the king); Mr. Fechter came down the stage, Lyceum, now under the lesseeship of Mr, Falconer. . 


When it was withdrawn he again ap- 


ed any to the list even of | of God 


‘Oh, what a for the display of his poreies powers and original treat-| pacters which 
Mr. 


ment. At present Fechter has retir 


the dangers and difficulties of management, the house | »nq heroes of 


conciles me to 


from the | when I consider how small a portion of human virtue 
is recorded by history, how —ae in dignity, as W 


layer of wool, and reducing the price 
in consequence some 50 per ceil, 
Since then various modifications of 


At Easter in the present year Mr. Fechter appeared | steam-looms have been brought out, which have still 
rama, | further cheapened the carpet, causing it to find its way 
entitled the Golden Daggers, in the production of which | into the peasant’s cottage and the most remote hamlets. 


nis time the patterns of our carpets wer 


rude and inartistic ; but the Exhibition of 1851 taught 
our manufacturers a lesson that they have not failed to 





Heroes.—When I see a man holding 


| faster his uprightness in proportion as it is assailed; 
fortifying his religious trust in proportion as Prowi- 
dence is obscure; hoping in the ultimate triumph of 


resent afflic- 
n ry amidst the discourag- 


a byl ing experience of man’s unkindness and unthanvkfulness; 
The cry of the critics | extending to others a sympathy which his own sufferings 
need, but cannot obtain; growing milder and gent 

amidst what tends to exasperate and burden; and, 


1 see a good produced, so transcen 


in its nature as to justify all the evil and suffering un 
which it grows up. 
few such minds worth all the apparatus of the preset 
world. Ishould say that this earth was a work worthy 
, Bw fog , even were it to accomplish no other end thas 
rian plays, though a wide field is still open | the training and manifestation of the illustrious cha- 


I should think the formation of # 


are scattered through history. 


and unhonoured saints 
domestic and humble life, I see a light 


all its evils.—Channing. 
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OF ENTERTAINING LITERATURE AND USEFUL INFORMATION. 


GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 


BY MRS. H. M. GORDON SMYTHIES, 


Author of ‘‘ Our Mary; or, Murder will Out,” “‘ The Girl we 
leave Behind us,’’ ‘‘ Lovers and Fortune-Hunters,” 4c. §c. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE ROUSED LION. 


** Tt is the blush that galls, and not the bruise.” : 
Tae Lapy or Lrons. 
Tue Marquis and Roger Croft, as the latter said, tackled 
the Baron de Chateau Rouge, as they thought, with 
consummate tact ; they cross-questioned him about the 
Comte de St. Ventadour. 

“What a charming person the Count is!” said the 
Marquis. 

The Baron, who spoke English pretty well for a 
foreigner, roplied— 

“He is de best friend of me?” 

“What may be his age ?” 

“He is dirty, and I am dirty-too!” said the Baron. 

“Ts his father dead ?’”’ asked Roger Croft. 

“Yes, else he would not be master of the Chateau.” 

“Oh, he is master there ?”’ 

PS es, I tink I hear him tell you so, and invite you 
ere.” 

my By-the-bye, where is the Count’s castle ?” said the 
arquis. 

“Tn Lorraine,” said the Baron. 

“Oh, I thought it might be in the air,” whispered 
Roger Croft to the Marquis. 

The quick ear of the Baron caught that whisper; 
suddenly he stopped, turned fiercely round, collared 
Roger with one hand, and with the other gave him a 
resounding slap on the face. Before Roger could recover 
himself, the Baron followed it up by another slap, 
saying, in a voice hoarse with passion— 

“A insult to my friend is a insult to meself! If you 
area gentleman, you require satisfaction, and I give it 

0 


“Oh, hang your satisfaction!” cried Roger, mad 
with rage; and doubling his fists, he hit the Baron a 
blow in the chest which sent him to the ground. 

“If you refuse my cartel,” said the Frenchman, 
foaming with rage, “ I post you in every city and town 
of Europe, as one poltroon, one dirty, lying, miserable 
poltroon !”” 

“You must fight him,” said the Marquis, who had 
somo Irish blood in his veins; “but sce, there are 


People coming! The duel cannot take place till to- 


morrow.” 


“ . 
Be my second, then,” said Roger, who, though by 
no means brave, was still much excited, and was in that 
state in which rage supplies the place of valour. 


? 








THE DUEL PREVENTED, 


“With pleasure,” said the Marquis, going up to the | and her ancestors a genuine delight ina fiyht of any 
Baron, and asking him the name and address of his | kind. 


second. 


** Come, man, bustle!” he said; “ I wouldn't for the 


The Baron named the Vicomte de la Vallée Noire, | world that the Frenchman should get the start of you, 


and proposed that they should meet at the hour of six 
the next morning. 

The Marquis, saying he would settle all preliminaries 
with the Vicomte, bowed to the Baron, and with Roger 
Croft left the forest in which they had been walking. 

Roger Croft was full of deadly passions, but he was 
not a brave man. The Marquis, who was almost as 
anxjous for the brilliant termination of this affair of 
honour as Sir Lucius O’Trigger was in a similar case, 
had great misgivings about Roger, who looked deadly 
fale, and trembled violently. he Marquis, fearin 

rs. Croft might suspect something was wrong, an 
guess that a duel was in contemplation, and apprise the 
authorities, kept close to Roger— 


** And tried to keep his spirits up, 
By pouring spirits down.” 


He would not let Roger dine with his mother, Edith, 
and his sisters; but, after he had seen the Vicomte, and 
settled all preliminaries as to place, time, and weapons, 
(which were to be pistols), he took him a drive to a 
celebrated hotel, not far from the spot where the duel 
was to take place, and there he plied Roger with cham- 
pagne until the latter actually became quite pot- 
valiant, 

The dinner was excellent: and a bowl of strong 

unch completed what the cham e had begun. 
ger did not go to bed sober. He was soon in the 
heavy sleep of inebriety, and quite unconscious of the 
wanes peril. 
he Marquis had written a note to Mrs. Croft, to say 
that Roger and himself were going to dine and sleep 
out, in order to judge of the merit of a certain cele- 
brated vintage, and that of the cook of the Hotel du 
Lac. With some misgivings as to whether Roger's 
courage could be screwed up tothe sticking-place in the 
morning, the Marquis retired to bed. 

That morning came. The Marquis sprang from his 
bed, dressed hastily, and hurried off to Roger’s room, 
to get him up and in the field betimes. It was some 
time before Roger could be aroused to the full sense of 
what was expected of him! He had a torturing head- 
ache, and felt very sick, gloomy, and irritable. He was 
a good deal exasperated at the almost hilarious excite- 
ment of the young Marquis, and, for the first time in 
his life, was sullen, gloomy, and almost snappish in his 
replies to his lordship. 

Tho latter rather enjoyed his toady’s ill-humour and 
evident reluctance. he Marquis was himself — as 
almost all our English aristocracy are—what er 
called “ game to the back-bone;” and, in addition 
to the resolute, unflinching courage of the English- 


man, he had inherited from his beautiful Irish mother | been obliged to sit down in the denti 


| 


and be first on the field. He's a regular mp, no 
doubt; but he’s a plucky dog, and I dure say he's « 
very good shot.” 

“If he’s a regular scamp,” said Ros 
short, as, with a cold, damp, throbbing hand, 
tying his neckcloth, “ I don’t think 1 ought to figh 
him.” ; 

** Oh, but,” said the Marquis, “ we've no proof of it; 
and he’s received everywhere here, and you've always 
met him on an equality, and he’s inflicted upon you an 
indignity which no man of honour could put up with 
Why, if he’d hit me in the face with his confounded 
dirty hand, I should have fought him there and then 
I’m afraid I should have killed him on the spot! | 
must have fought him at once!” 

“T wish to Heaven I had done so!” said Roger; 
adding, sotto voce, as the Marquis whistled and looked 
out of window, “If I had fought him y« 
would have been all over by this time, and I sho 
have to fight him to-day.” 

In spite of the Marquis’s impatience, Roger Croft 
made a very protracted toilet; and even when he was 
obliged to own that he was ready, he returned to his 
room several times, on one pretext or another. The 
Marquis was rather ashamed of his man, as he walked 
with him tothe ground. Roger’sknees seemed to bend 
and shake, and almost to give way under him. The 
Marquis affected not to perceive the evidences of what 
he inwardly anathematised as dastardly cowardice, and 
very unjustly called pettifogging poltroonery, inherited 
from the old snob, bis father. (The Marquis did old 
Croft great injustice; he had ten times the moral and 
physical pluck of his son.) 

The spot fixed upon for the duel was a level space 
just outside a wood. As the Marguis, arm-in-arm with 
Roger, almost lugged the latter along, they heard foot- 
steps behind them, and Roger, looking round, suid, 
“Stop; we're followed! Perhaps this matter has got 
wind ; this may—be some one sent—to put a stop to— 
it.’ 

“No, no, old fellow,” said the Marquis; “ we're not 
in such bad luck as that, I hope! It’s only a Mr. 
Hicksley, a young English surgeon, who happ ned to 
be staying at the hotel, and I thought it might be just 
as well to have him with us in case of need, dare 
say the Baron will bring some confounded French Saw- 
bones ; but I’ve no opinion of avy surgical practice but 
our own. If I hada bullet in me, I shouldn't like to 
have it extracted by any but an English surgeon.” 

The possibility thus suggested, made Roger reel, 
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stagger, and almost collapse. Never had he felt as he 
did at that moment, save once when, asa boy, he had 
*s arm-chair ¢ 
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have a huge back tooth extracted; and the agony of | Mr. Croft a reluctant consent to this arrangement, on 
was a mere trifle compared to| condition that she would contentedly settle down at 
vod and paleicd his limbs. | Croft Villa on her return to England, and (as he always 
nd dry, clove to the roof of his mouth ; | said in winding up every letter which he sent to her) 





fear he suffered then 
that which now iced hia bk 
Ilia tongue, ho 


his head srrew dizzy; everything swam before him. 
The Marqui 
He comp | ] R 


tawine-sl 


r to empty it at a draught (ib con- 
tained about a i 


almost immediately joined by the Baron, the Count, 
and the Vicomte. 

The ground was measured; the combatants stood 
opposite to each other, pistol in hand. The Marquis 
liad whispered to Roger (who had shown symptor of 
dropping his pistol, and even running away), “If you 
don’t behave hke a man to-day, I'll shoot you like a dog 
to-morrow !” and the moment had arrived for the signal 
to be given; when suddenly a tall stranger sprang ow 
of the wood, rushed between the combatants, and @ried, 
* Put up your pistols and fly! The police will be here 
in three minutes: they ave got scent of thig affair. 
If you do not wish to be all taken before a magistrate, 
and perhaps inearcerated, you had better fly before a 
ehot has been Bred |” 

Upon hearing this, Roger began to talk, and to 
imagine that he could ke a little show of courage 
without incurrin any risk. 

“Oh, come, 4 éried, “by Jove, this is too bad} 
Snuroly thore’s time for an exchange of shots ?” 

The Baron, livid with rage, stood opposite to Roser; 
one hand clenched, the other about to paise the pistol to 
fire. Both himself and Roger Croft were bare-headed. 


“ Fool!” suid the stranger to the Baron ; “ if you fire, | 


it must be through my body!” ‘Phen drawing neer to 
him, he whispered: “The game is up—the polico are 
on our track! I have made this duel an excuse for get- 
ting you off. There is a carriage round the corner— 
fly! We shall all be guillotined if we are taken. Gen- 
tlemen,” he exclaimed aloud, “this meeting must be 
~ostponed; the liberty of all concerned is at stake. 
Jark! hark! J hear them coming. Fly one—fly all!” 
So saying, he took the Baron by the arm, and hurried 
him round the corner of thie wood, and into the car- 
ringe that awaited him there. The Count and 


Vicomte, lividly pale 

lowed ; erack vot thom ” rent wheels 
away, away they go a H ihe anu, oger 
Croit, and the surged, standing dn t gre nd, ieee, 
a few minutes later, they were surrounded by the police, 
and a mob in attendance on that body. 

The Marquis tried to account for their presence at 
that spot, and the pistol in Roger’s hand, by saying 
they were practising pistol shooting; but the police 
were not to be humbugged. They insisted on taking 
the whole party before the magistrate ; there, during a 
minute examination, it came out that it had been disco- 
vered that four escaped galley-slaves, one of whom was 
an Englishman, had been for some time playing the 
part of fine gentlemen at Jnterlachen; that they were 
all gamblers, who had been sent to the galleys for 
cheating, and for conspiring to murder a young noble- 
man whom they had jleeced, and who had threatened 
to expose them. Their plan was, to murder him, and 
make it appear that he had committed suicide. These 
wretches, then, were the soi-disant Count, Vicomte, 
and Baron; qnd the Englishman—a dressy man, of gen- 
tlemanly address, wlro called himself Captain Rutland 
Danvera—was the fourth miscreant coneerned in this 
base plop, and was a notorious blackleg, who had been 
obliged to leave his own country from dread of the 
vengeance of a man whom he had cheated. 

The Marquis, Roger, and Mr. Hicksley, were dis- 
missed with a caution, after having been kept the whole 
bright summer day shut up in a small ciose office, reek- 
This day Edith and Arthur 
A white day 
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ing of onions and tobacco. 
had spent by the lake and in the forest. 
it was in Love's calendar. 

When the truth was known to Mrs. Croft and Glo- 
riana, the latter was in despair; for the soi-disant 
Count, who had been bred to the stage, had completely 
captivated her fancy ap won her affections, ‘Tippit 
and Cutts became quife desirable acquaintance in com- 
parison with these three desperate villains and escaped 
convicts. 

Roger Croft, who had actually stood face to face with 
the Baron, pistol in hand, boasted largely of his prowess, 
save when the Marquis was present; and’ Mrs. Croft 
was 80 ashamed of her own weakness and imprudence, 
in admitting these foreign impostors to her house, and 
allowing them to associate with her daughters, that 
she resolved on at once leaving the scéne of her folly 
and disgrace; and the Croft party set out on their 
travels again the next week. 

CHAPTER XLII. 
FORMED FOR FACH OTHER, 
“ What is Love? If earthly only, 
Like a meteor of the night, 
Shining but to leave moro loncly 
Uicarts that hailed its transient light. 
Bat when calm, refined, and tender, 
Purified from passion's stain, 


m in gentle splendour 
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Like the m 
Ruling o'er the peaceful main.’ 
Breavarp Barton, 
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Mas, Crorr resolved to complete her continental tour 


“TWICE A WEEK:" 


, luckily, had a brandy-flask in his p xcket. | home.” 


sound ahalf). Adcer this cordial, | she did not much care what she entailed on the Future, 
Roger was got to the ground; and there they were} as long as she was empowered fully to enjoy the Pre- 
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“devote herself to her duties, hey -husband, and her 


Mra. Croft was not a woman of very hich principles ; 


lsent in her own way. The having her own way was 
the study and delight of her life; and she generally 
contrived to effect it, either “ by insinivation or bluster,” 
as Peggy Lobkin has it. 

After the Croft party left Interlachen, they visited 
Germany, its eities and its spas, speut the latter part 
of the autumn and the early portion of the winter in 
Italy, and tinally took up their abode im the Place Ven- 

ome, Paris. Here Mrs. Croft had secured elegant 
apartments; and here, with introductions to the best 
ogiety, sent, on his granddangljter’s account, by the old 
Bar! of Rockalpine, and a cheque for a considerable 
amount, coaxed out of old Croft, with an increased 
stipend from Lord Hanteville for Edith’s board ‘and 
maintenance, Mrs. Croft prepared fully to enjoy all the 
varied pleasures and amusements of “the City of 


Delights.” 
rs, Oroft, although at heart rather ea mean, artful, 
unprincipled person, was not of yulgar exterior or man- 
néfs. She was tall, thin, pale, and gnict; and, being 
always fazhionably dressed, passed muster very well, 
especially when accomp.nied by two young creatures 
so blooming and attractive as were the Psyche-like 
Ddith, with her rich auburn hair, fair skin, end Ireo 
dyrk eyes, and the brilliant brunette, pretty little 
Glorinna. 

Arthur had not been over sincg the long vacation ; 
ond the Marquis, Roger Croft, aud the whole of the 
fast set, were véry busy preparing for their examina- 
tions. ‘Iwo or three of them had been plucked, one 
had been rustieated, and one expelled; and these disas- 
ters had startled the rest out of their sensual frivolifies, 
their idlencss, vanity, an‘l dissipation, and roused them 
to the necessity of sindy, scli-denial, and some degree of 
Bteadiness, 

Arthur slone, who had always had courage to resist 
feet , £0 defy evil influence, and to despise 

6 ridic 











e of the worthlées and the idle—Arthur 
as fast approaching tho goal of his ambition. While 
peer Croft and the remnant of tho fast set were 

siudying night and day to endeavour to secure a 

bare degree, Arthur, who had always aimed at high 

honours, was spoken of i: Oxford as sure of his “ First.” 

A Tirst Class! That, to the self-made man, was the first 

step to a home, with dith as his wife. His grand- 

father, old Croft, had suid, if Arthur took the highest 
honours, he would en!-r him at the Bar, promote in 
every way in his power his success in that noble Bro. 
fession, place him as a pupil with a first-rate counsellor, 
and, once called, use all his influence to get him briefs. 

As a solicitor, he could do a great deal himself in that 

way, and influence many London attorneys to push the 

young barrister. In that noble and progressive career 

Arthur might, with his talent, zeal, indusiry, and self- 

denial, rise to a great height, to which even Lady 

Iauteville must look up. And at that thought Arthur’s 

heart beat high, for Hdith was the prize tor which he 

wis contending. 

Edith, on her side, had cultivated her own mind, and 
had read, and reflected, and studied, with tl:e view of 
miking herself a helpmate worthy of a man of Arthur’s 
intellect and knowledge. No vain, ridiculous thought 
of rivalry urged her on; she knew that the knowledge 
Which is valuable in a man would be pedantic in a 
woman. She did not affect to study the classics, mathe- 
matics, philosophy, science; but she tried hard to 
mister the Fréneh, Italian, and German; she endea- 
voured to become acquainted with the best wrilcrs in 
her own Janguage; she wished that Arthur might never 
have to blush for her ignorance of history, geography, 
biography, poetry. 

Edith was the object of Arthur’s deep, carnest, un- 
tiring study in his little college room. For her he con- 
sumed the midnight lamp; for her he sacriliced his 
favourite exercise—boating on the blve river; for her 
he gave up the rosy morning, the sunny day, the dewy 
eve, the sweet moonlight, to hard reading, stern, un- 
flinching, earnest study. Her portraif smued on him 
as he read, a tress of her auburn hair warmed his ):cart, 
a “sachet” given by her perfumed his desk—cverything 
spoke of, breathed of Edith. 

And he was well repaid. It was for Arthur that 
Edith rose betimes, and gave such encrgetic attention 
to the study of modern languages, that her masters 
magyelled at a progress of which they never guessed 
the secret, and quoted her to their other pupils as a 
model for their imitation. It was for Arthur that she 
read so constantly, and tried so to remember what she 
read. It was for Arthur that she tliretv her whole soul 
into her drawing, her music, even h¢er needlework; for 
him (and‘in the hope of fitting hersalf oie day to keep 
his house, and to spare him trouble) she perfected her- 
self in arithmetic, and studied bookkeeping. Everythiug 
had reference to the acquirement of that ¢xcdllence 
which alone (as she thought, in the sweet humility of 
her “rue love) could render her worthy to bo the com- 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE BALL. 
* What joy at the hall, what delizht have I found, 
By all the bright beauties encompassed around !” 
ANsTEY, 

Iw proportion to Edith’s indifference to the admiratiog 
of any and every man but Arthur, was the interest 
and enthusiasm she excited wherever she appesred, 
She had not yet been formally introduced, but } 
Croft took upon herself to leave 2 card of Edith’s at 
the embassy, with her owrand Gloriana’s. The result 
of this was on ipyitation to a ball. “To Edith, this or 
any other ball would have been a matter of little in. 
terest; but to this particular ball Edith looked forward 
with a flutter of wild ecstasy, for Arthur was to be ia 
Paris for his Christm. s holidays. Arthur would leave 
bis eard at the hay unglle he would be inyitcd to this 
ball; ho wou r principal partner! 

The dress may alk fear on the occasion became an 
object of intense fuow. It would be so delightful 
to please Arthui ‘fasto, to surpass his expecta. 
tions, to be’ fair in his eyes; and, what 
in Paris is fai oriant, to be tha best ‘dress 






















There tho ‘grea’ object of woman’s life, 
The Empre pr And dressmaker, the great 
Madame astilted. With the’ enthusiesm 
f 9 her Whole heart. «nd sou! into 


fe was inspire! 


ss. She did her best for Mrs. Croft and 
G pe, ue for Ec 

rthur had arrived, had leftthis eard ni the embassy, 
had’ been jnvited. “The Marquis, too, wonld be at tiie 
English ampbasaador’s ball. ‘Lhe knowledge of ihis fact 
only made pai 1 engage herself for tho fist dence to 
Arthur, fin pet danco as many times’ as possilte 
vith him (ithout being too exclusive, gn@"provoking 
ill-natared comments by} Leir arrangemeRts), inclading 
the supper dance. , 

Tho dresses came home in good time. Wo are not 
oing to attempt to ‘describe them ; gufticé it to say, 
hat in Edith’s Medame Roget had surpassed he 

Nothing in such exquisitd taste, so fairy-like, so agrial, 
so béecoming, so costly,"go0 light, so chaste, and yet 
890 sok had ever bech earn even in Paris. The per- 
fection of Iidith’s routided pnd yet syIph-like form was 

neil byt corsage fittings’ to perfection, and thewrace- 
ful lines of her perfect figtre were revealed, in spite of 
the delicate profusion of gossamer drepery and soft 
lace. Edith’s dress was white, relieved by blush-roses 
that scemed just plucked from the tree, and which were 
spangled with dew. <A levely wreath of the same 
crowned ler brow, contrasting beautifully with the rich 
and glossy anbarn of her plandant Gloriana, 
the sparkling brunette, i crape, (rimmed 
with yellow roses and peach, and Mrs. Croft in black 
velvet and diamonds. 

Great was the excilement caused among the demon- 
strative French, both gentlemen and ladies, when the 
Croft party entered the saloas of the embassy. The 
Marquis was in close attendance on Edith; alihough, 
being engaged to dance the first dance with Arthur, 
she leant on his arm. 

Arthur at this time wastwenty, tall, well-grown, very 
aristocratic and gentlemanly in appearance, with a face 
of great intelligence, and a smile of incfixble sweetness. 
Ilis massive brow denoted genius; his large, deep-set, 
dark eyes were full of thought. ie was very pale, as 
all deep-fecling and decp-thinking men are ; end, ell self- 
made nobody as he was supposed to be, and as he be- 
lieved himself to be, there was net a man in the rocm 
who looked more completely the beau idecl of a young 
English nobleman. And was this the adupted, depen. 
dent, and perhaps legitimate, grandson ef old Croft, 
the solicitor? Arthur was dressed in quict but godd 
taste. The Marquis, who was rather fond of finery and 
show (most fust men are), had rather overdone it on 
this occasion. 

Edith, who, during her abode on the Continent, had 
perfected herself in the art of which she had acqnired 
the rudiments from on Ainwick dancing-master, glided 
through the mazes of the crowded dance with an eas0 
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and grace that delighted even the Parisian connoisseurs, 
who crowded round the quadrille to see la belle An- 








glaise. Gloriana got plenty of partners, and was very 
much admired, but Edith was the recognised qnecp and 
undisputed beile of that splendid ball. The Marquis 
was more in love with her than ever. Most men tind 
their admiration increase in proportion as the object of 
it is followed and worshipped by others. He could not 
often obtain Edith’s hand; but he could hover near, end 
earry her shawl, her fan, her bouquet, her smelling 
bottle. Hecould watch hor every movement, and parade 
his admiration, his idolatry. Not so Artur. His ob- 
ject was to conceal as much as possible the deep, deep 
lone of his heart. To him Edith was as lovely and us 
dear in her simple white muslia or pink gingham as im 
ull the aérigl Lrilliancy of her ball dress, He felt de- 
jected, disheartened, aud depressed. 

Edith, in her pearls, her gossamer, her laces, her 
blush-rosez, aud gazedor glanecd at with half-tendar 
adoration by the (lite of Paris, seemed much farther 
removed aboye the reach of lis love than Edith in bet 
morning dyess and brown siraw hat, roaming through 
the forest glades, sitting hy the lake,and climbing the 
wild mountains. 


wept at the tiougiis that tironged his mind. At one 














hy « winter and spring in Paris. Ste had wrung from 





panion of his life, the mistress of his home, the wife of 
Pie bosom. 


Poor Arihar! he could almost Lave 
moment he said to himecif, “his brilliant, high-born 
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y can never be my wife; the queen of such a scene 

is ean never love a nobody like me! Ihave de- 

1 mysclf—she has deceived herself. I see now 

the wide distance between us.” And when a timid 
lance of eloquent ang unmistakeable love stole sud- 
douly from under Hdith’s long auburn lashes, and, with 
asmile of tenderness unutterable, she tried furtively, to 
Jisnel his gloom, lis thoughts, not less torturing, took 
i} form :—* Even if she would resign all for my sake, 
oars L to aceept—ought I to permit such a sacrifice P 
ows sue, in her sweet ignorance of the world, her 
lime ummality and s¢elfabnegation—does she under- 


tt 


stand te fall extent of the sacrifices she must make in 
rder to be true td ite P Ought I to allow her to unite 
Lor fortiined 46 one worse than lowly born—one who 
- fail, and whose sugcess caumot, ia long years of toil, 
ensure her tle position any one of these titled admirers 
that are now edurting her notice, could offer her at 
yee? feel as if L ought to sacrifice my very being 
.) Ler feltare. But would it be for lier welfare? To 
} a nature as hers, what can be 50 valuable as so 
a love as mine? I feel a a presentimont of 
»ooning evil settling like a nightmare on my heart, 
wid (ho durk Shadows of some coming events clouding 
ihe sunshine of my soul.” . 

With a slow step and a mourful smile Arthur at this 
moment approached Edith. A dancej for which she 
was etaeca to hint, was about to commence. He 
nade his. way to the spot where Edith sat with Mrs, 
Crof& and Gloriana,; surrounded by adimirers, who had 
heen introduced to her, and were imploring the honour 
of this polka, or that waltz. The Marquis was close at 
hand, weitin’s upon Edith, an ice in his hand, which, 
with great diffieulty, he had obtained from the refresh- 
ment-room, and had almost persuaded Edith to take, 
vhon Arthur’s arrival to claim her hand decided her 

refusing it. What a tyrant this Love is! The 

\largais was a proud man, but once under Cupid’s sway 
he was & slave ; and Edith, enchanted to be rid of him 
end all these (to lier) wearisome admirers, blushed with 
delight at Arthur’s approach, rose with alacrity, and 
placed her frank young hand in his, with a tender 
iilavity and confiding affection, at which the Marquis 
gow palo and gloomy, and all the others red and 
angry. 
NJith tried all she could, by a thousand little wiles 
and devices which Love soon imparts to womankind, to 
win Arthur from the dejection and anxiety which she 
cad on his eloquent face. He smiled in answer to her 
gentle raillery, but it was 


Wi 


Pe a smile 
Gleaming like moonlight o’er some lonely isle, 
Liyhting its ruins; and it seem’d to say, 
‘nat "neath that smile the heart’s cold ruins lay.” 

By this time the salons were fall. The grandees of 
all nations, who generally arrive very late and depart 
very carly, were new exchanging graceful. bows and 
cartsies, compliments and small talk. 

(To be continued in our next.) 








THE MEDICINAL USES OF COMMON 
THINGS. 


Tas word “ medidine” suggests the idea of something 
exeptionul to the ordinary course of nature, We are 
ant to consider medicines as artificial appliances, re- 
(wired only to meet evils brought upon us b artificial 
ciases, and to fancy, that if we lived in accordance with 
mtare, nothin¢ more than a sufficiency of such food as 
would provide for the growth, and replace the waste of 
sistance in our body, would be required to sustain our 
health and streugth. 

liowever plausible such an idea may appear, it is not 
consistent with facts. Tho animal structure, whether 
«! man or of beast, is not a simplo machine, propelled 
ia one course by a simple power; it is a pipe ok 4 
crrangement of various tributary parts, amongst which 
the balance of power is liable to be deranged, and the 
operations of which are liable to be affected by external 
mtural conditions over which the animal itself has no 
cuutrole In the brute ercation, this liability to derange- 
weats of the internal fanctions is provided against b 
«instinctive knowledge of the means by which suc 
derangements are to be avoided. 

_ With regard to eattle, for instance, it is well known 
haat amongst the natural vegetation of tho pastures in 
which they graze, there are always found numerous 
uevbs laving medicinal virtues teading to stimulate 
certain of the natural seeretions, and thereby to purify 
io blood ; and it is invariably found that when cattle 
sro deprived of access to this natural provision, although 
‘hey may still have abundance of nutritious food, they 
become less healthy, their vigour and animation do- 
cline, and they begin to suffer from disoases which are 
never known to exis amongst them in their free state. 

yugh the higher order of his nature, and the more 

tomplicated conditions of his artificial existeuce, man 
lus not only a greater necessity for dietetic or preserva- 
uve medicines; but he is also, through the variety of 
“is bodily and mental occupations, infinitely more liable 
‘0 full into conditions requiring the use of a higher and 
more active order of remedies. Nature hes, however, 
veen profusely abundant in the supply of means to meet 
those requirements. ‘The fruit which pleases the taste 
Sols the foveréd blood; in tlie flower which delights 
our eyo by its beauty there is often found a medicine 





powerful in healing our diseases; and earth and ocean 
teem with products which human science can so deal 
with as to neutralise every evil which the creation of 
unwholesome occupations in connection with such pro- 
ducts has eutailed upon us. 

Although the liuman frame is liable to maiy derange- 
ments requiring scientific remedies and a scientific ap- 
plication of them, yet there are numberless smaller 
evils which may be successfully combated by the use of 
common things, easy of access; and it is to these that 
we propose to direct attention. 


ACIDS AND THEIR USES. 

Acids are very abundantly produced in nature, being 
found in the juices of all plants and fruits. Nearly two 
hundred varieties of vegetably ucids have been examined 
and described by chemists. ‘hose in most; fauiiliar use 
are the Acetic tthe acid of vinegar), the Tartaric, and 
the Citric. 

The moderate use of vinegar as a condiment sharpens 
the appetite and aids the digestion of variotis substances 
with which customi has gradually assacidted its use; 
more particularly, perhaps, that of cabbages and other 
green vegetables, which, through artificial modes of 
cultivation, have been deprived of some of their natural 
qualities hence its utility in connection witli salads and 
all blanched vegetables. The fact that vinegar preserves 
such substances from decay, has led some pergouis to con- 
ceive that it must delay their digestion in the stomach. 
The idea is not supported either by science or by facts. 

Vinegar, when taken habitually in excessive quantity, 
becomes highly injurious, producing those scrotulous or 
scorbutic habits of body of which, in common with other 
vegetable acids, it is, in its proper and moderate use, a 
preventitive. A German author relates an instance of 
a young lady who, being alarmed at the idea of be- 
coming, like her mother, very stout, was induced to 
drink a wineglassful of vinegar daily. She was de- 
lighted with the success of the remedy, but unfortu- 
nately, persevering with it too long, she fell into a rapid 
decline; and, upon examination after death, her lungs 
were found to be filled with tubercles, so that they re- 
sembled bunches of grapes. 

Tartaric acid is found in, many fraits, but most abun- 
dantly in the grape and the pineapple. . Citric acid is 
found in lemons, limes, oranges, cranberries, and 
whortleberries ; and, mixed with an equal quantity of 
malic acid (the acid of apples), it occurs in gooseberries, 
red currants, strawberries, rasp ies, and clierries. 
The tamarind contains citric, tartaric, and malic acids. 

The medicinal use of these fruit acids is refrigerant 
or cooling. 

Some children, generally those of a pale complexion 
and scrofulous habit, show a great propensity for acids, 
greedily devouring almost any quantity of sour fruits and 
pickles; and this eroneies or acids is sometimes a 
natural instinct, indicating the kind of medicine which 
the child’s constitution requires. 

In all those disorders of children which are attended 
with fever and a rash upon the skin—chicken pox, nettle 
rash, scarlatiria, measles, &c.—tle fruit acids are useful, 
and often too much neglected. When administered in 
time, they are certain to moderate the subsequent pto- 

ess of the disease, and sometimes, with the aid of a 
ttle simple opening medicine, will cut short that which 
might otherwise have ripened into a troublesome fit of 


illness. 

The English fruits and their preserves, although 
many of them are excellent for cooling and purifying 
the blood when there is no active disease, nro not so 
well adapted to allay thirst and liquefy the blood in a 
case of actual fever. The juice of moderately sweet and 
acid oranges is an excellent refrigerant, and so is rasp- 
berry vinegar diluted with water. common, and 
very good resource, is to pour boiling water upon some 
slices of lemon, with eufficiont sugar to make it pleasant 
to the taste.. Lime-juice diluted, or tartaric or citric 
acid dissolved in water and sweetened with sugar, may 
be used. ‘Tartaric acid has the advantage of bein 
cheap and readily accessible almost everywhere; an 
the drink made with it, when flarcared with a few 
drops of essence of lemon, or even with sugar only, is 
pecan to most children when suffering from feverish 
thirst, 

A very refreshing method of administering an acid 
drink is in the form of an effervesciug draught, with a 
slight excess of acid. Equal weights of tartaric acid 
and carbonate of soda will answer the purpose. 

An economical method of obtaining effervescing 
draughts by those who cannot weigh out the separate 
powders for themselves, is to buy an ounce of carbonate 
of soda (one penny), and an ounce of tartaric acid (two- 
pence-halfpenny or threepence). Dry tho powders 
separately before the fire, or in an oven hich is onl 
moderately warm; then mix the two thoroughly, an 
either cork the mixture up in a bottle, or keep it ina 
vety dry place, as the slightest moisture destroys the 
effervescing quality. Half a teaspoonfal of this powder 
thrown into about two wineglassfals of swectened 
water, will make a nico effervescing draught for a child. 
A flavour may be given to the draughts by mixing up 
with the two ounces of powder fiftcen or twenty drops 
of the essence of lemon, or other flavouring essence. 
The article sold in the shops under the namé of Persian 
Sherbet is manufactured in tliis way, from ¢arbolate of 
soda, tartaric acid, and a large proportion of sugar, 


HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 
TUE OWL'S VISITOR. 
Some years ago, an elderly gentleman, on his way 
through Arundel, took advantage of a short halt at 
the Norfolk Arms to visit the Castle. He was much 
pleased, as all sensible visitors must be, with all he 
saw, but most with the grave, moping owls of the keep. 


But of all the family, one had that peculiar sagacity of 


expression which appeared to engross the whole atten- 
tion of his visitor. His horns long, and horizontally 
projecting from either temple; his scarlet-coloured 
eyes, that seemed as if they had become intlamed from 
long-continued study; his wings, that hung loosely 
about him, like w professor's gown; his fice, his feet— 
every teature, in short, seemed to say, “ ‘This is no com- 
mon owl.” ‘“ He’s a sagacious fellow, this,” observed 
the stranger. “Very, sir,’ said the keeps t—‘‘ very. 
We always calls him the Chancellor.” “ The what ?— 
the Chancellor?” “ Yes, sir; sometimes the Chancel- 
lor, and sometimes Lord Eldon—lie’s so very wise !” 
The stranger was highly amused at tinding « namesake 
under the ivy in Arundel Keep. It was, in fact, the 
Chancellor himself—tie luie venerable and learned 
Lord Eldon, 
THE AMERICAN STRONG-MINDED WOMAN, 

The woman; as she enters, drags after her a mis- 
shapen, dirty mass of battered wirework, which slic calls 
her crinoline, and which adds as much to her grace and 
comfort ds a log of wood does to a donkey when tied to 
the animal’s leg in a paddock. Of this she takes much 
heed, not managing it so that it may be conveyed up 
the carriage with some decency, but striking it about 
against men’s legs, and heaving it with violence over 

eople’s knees. The touch of a real woman's dress is 
in itself delicate; -but these blows from a harpy’s fins 
ire loatlisome, If there be two of them, thay tall 
loudly together, having a theory that modesty has been 
put out of court by women’s rights. But, though not 
modest, the woman I describe is ferocious in her pro- 
priety. She ignotes the whole world around her, and 
as she sits, with raised cliin and face flattened by affee- 
tation, she pretends to declare aloud that she is posi- 
tively nob aware that any mun is even near her. She 
etm as though to her, in her womanhood, the neigh- 
bourhood of men was thie same ag that of dogs or cats, 
They are there, but she does not hear them, see them, 
or even acknowledge them by any courtesy of emotion. 
But her own face always gives her the lie. In her as- 
sumption of indifference slice displays her nasty con- 
sciousness, and in each attempt at 2 would-be propriety 
is guilty of an immodesty, She takes the place from 
which you have moved without a word or a bow. She 
twists herself round, banging your shins with her wires 
while her chin is stall ok and her face is still flat- 
tened; and she directs her friend’s attention to another 
seated man, as though that place were also vacant, and 
necessarily at her disposal. Perhaps the man opposite 
has his own ideas about chivalry. I have seen such a 
thing, and have rejoiced to see it.—North America. By 
Anthony Trollope. 

WHAT DID THE MONKEYS THINK OF THE MAN P 

The day was sultry, and I followed the course of thé 
tiny stféam (which becomes a large river of eight hun- 
dred miles long ere it falls into the Bay of Bengal) in 
search of a pool for a quiet bathe; to find this took me 
some half-mile down the stream before I discovered one 
deep enough for a swim, surrounded by a grove of the 
sacred banian-trees, I had scarcely plunged in, when 
my attention was attracted by a noise amongst the 
branches, and on looking about me I saw some dozens 
of large grey monkeys seated side by side, gravel 
watching my proceedings, certainly not ten yards off; 
there they sat in solemn conclave, steadily looking on 
till at last one grey-bearded fellow raised himself on all 
fours, and quietly commenced his descent. Slowly he 
let himself down, hand by hand, and took his seat on 
the bank some five or six feet off. Seating himself, as 
monkeys and bipeds are wont to do, on his head’s anti- 
podes, one hand resting on his knees, he remained 
quictly staring at me. Presently one monkey after 
another descended the trees in precisely the same de- 
liberate manner, and, to the number of fourteen, sat 
down at a yard or 60 from cach other in exactly the 
same position, to scrutinise the, to them, extraordinary 
speesicn. There they sat in a semicircle; not a 
change of the face, not a movement of the limbs was 
observable; but, like Quakers at a mceting, looked on 
with a philosophic gravity which I defy any description 
to do justice to. What they thought of me I know not; 
but, unacquainted as they mast havo been with the sight 
of a white skin, probably the first they ever saw, not 
the slightest fear was observable in any of them; nay, I 
believe that had I had food to have offered them, they 
would have approached and talen it out of my hand. 
At last my gravity was entircly upset by secing one 
about two feet high quictly jump upon the shoulders of 
another, end, steadying himsclf by his hands clasped 
over the forehead of the other, the two looked so inex. 
pressibly ridiculous that I fairly reared with lnughter, 
At this unexpected outbarst the whole troop seattled up 
the trees, and, with loud chattering and squeaking, étood 
shaking tho boughs at tho intruder on their solitude; 
but none of them again ventured near me after this 





rudo disturbanco of their inspection, —Deitley, 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 

Mr. Noni, the sculptor of the Fairbairn statue of Her Ma- 
jesty, has been entrusted with the exccution of the Leeds 
memorial statue of H.R.H. the late Prince Consort, 

It would seem that Mr. Wakley’s death was caused by an 
accident, He fell out of a boat, and, having got wet through, 
took cold, and in a fit of coughing broke a blood-vessel. 

Tuc Last Taine 1x Heapparsses.—The Princess Charles 
Ronaparte has delighted everybody at the taste displayed in 
o headdress, which consisted of a black and yellow butterfly 
above the forehead, and two blue ones at the back of the 
head, 

Saver of the French newspapers have long letters from 
rpecial correspondents, giving an account of the Derby, The 
Moniteur's correspondent gives a graphic account of Aunt 
Sally, but, by a terrible mistake, he calls it “‘ cricket,”” the 
great notional game of England, 

Ir has boen ascertained that, on an average day of sixteen 
hours, there were 4,660 drinkers at the Royal Exchange 
fountain, 7,000 at that on Snow-hill, and no Gee than 9,000 
ft the Bethnal-green fountain, As many as 11,000 draughts 
daily have been taken at the latter fountain. 

Many attempts have been made to execute lithographic 
printing by steam, and at last G. Sigel, of Berlin, has pro- 
«tuced a machine which is likely to come into extensive use 
in this country. Sigel’s machine prints off 675 impressions 
per hour, whereas the most active workman at the hand-press 
can do no more than 65. 

Tux supply of coal to the metropolis from the various coal- 
fields still shows a great diminution, and is one of the best 
tests of the state of trade. For the month of May just ended, 
the railways have carried 37,957 tons 2 cwt. less than in the 
corresponding month of 1861; the canals, 754 tons less; but 
the arrivals seaborne have increased 13,048 tons, 

Tuxy are about to crect in Montreal, in the Place d’Arme 
nh statue of Queen Victoria, The last royal statue that stood 
there, a fine marble efligy of George ITI., was thrown down 
hy the Americans during their occupation of that city in the 
rovolutionary war, but the head was subsequently found io 
a well, and is now preserved in the Library of the Natural 
dlistory Society. 

A young ludy resides in Simcoe, Canada, whose throat has 
nerionsly troubled her for the past three years, and who at 
times has for days together been unable to speak above a 
whisper. Feeling her difficulty to be returning a few days 
since, she put her finger in her throat, and, to her astonish- 
mont, withdrew a crooked pin, in an advanced state of de- 
com position, 

‘Tae postage-stamp had its origin in London, on the 10th 
of Jananry, 1810, and for ten years England alone made use 
of it. France adopted it on the lst of January, 1849—the 
‘Tour and Taxis Office introduced it into Germany in the year 
1450—and it is now in use in sixty-nine countries in Europe, 
nine in Africa, five in Asia, thirty-six in America, and ten in 
Oceana, About fifty postage-stamps may be counted in the 
United States alone. Van Diemen's Land possesses its own ; 
also Hayti, Natal, Honolulu, and Liberia. 

Aunnavy Rewanprp.—In France, the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals docs not enjoy the popular respect which 
it deserves, ‘The last joke is to this effect :—A coun an, 


armed with a club, presents himself before the president of 
the socicty, and claims the firet prize. Ue is asked to describe 
the act of humanity on which he founded his claim, “I have 


saved the life of awolf,” replied the countryman, “I might 
easily have killed him with this bludgeon ;” and he swung 
lia weapon in the air, to the immense discomfort of the pre- 
sident, ** but where is the wolf? ’’ inquired the latter; “‘ what 
lias he done to you?” “He has just devoured my wife,” 
was the quick reply. The president reflects an instant, and 
tiien says, ‘* My friend, Iam of opinion that you have been 
sufliciently rewarded,” 

Tne tun or Buir's Roew.—I have always thought that the 
tone and manner with which the North bore the defent at 
Bull's Run was creditable to it, It was never denied, never 
explained away, never set down as trifling. ‘We have been 
Whipped !’’ was what all Northerners said, ‘‘ We have got 
an almighty whipping, and here we are.” I have heard 
many Englishmen complain of this, saying that the matter 
was taken almost asa joke—that no disgrace was felt, and 
the licking was owned by a people who ought never to have 
allowed that they had been licked. To all this, however, I 
demur, Their only chance of speedy success consisted in 
their secing and recognising the truth. Had they confessed 
the whipping and then sat down with their hands in their 
pockets—had they done as second-rate boys at school will 
do, declare that they had been licked, and then feel that all 
the trouble is over—they would indeed have been open to 
‘he old mother across the water would in such 
case have disowned her son. Dut they did the very reverse 
of this, “I have been whipped,” Jonathan said, and he 
immodiately went into training under a new system for 
another firit.—Tvollope. 

A Scenes at tan Dracknurn Boarp oy Guanrptans.—A clean 
old deerepid man presented himself, ‘ What's brought you 
here, Joseph?" said the chairman, ‘ Why, aw’ve nought to 
do-—nor nought to tak to.” “ What's your daughter Ellen 
doing, Joseph?" “Iloo’s eawt o? wark.” “ And what's 
your wife doing?” “}Loo's bin bed-fast aboon five year.” 
Yhe old man was relieved at once; but, as he walked away, 
he looked hard at hia ticket, as if it wasn’t exactly the kind 
of thing; and, turning round, he said, ‘Couldn't yo let me 
be a sweepor i'th streots, istid, Mr. Eccles?” A clean old 
woman camo up, with a snow-white nightcap on her head, 
“Well, Mary, what do you want?” “ Aw could like yo to 


fi mia bit o’ suuimat, Mr, Kecles, for aw need it.” “ Well, 
but you've some lodgera, haven’t you, Mary?” ‘ Yigh, 
awve three."’ “Well, what do they pay you?” “They’n 


no work, an’ one connot turn ‘em eawt.’ ‘This was all 
quite true, ‘ Well, but you live with your son, don’t you?” 
continued the chairman, “ Nay,” replied the old woman,” 
** he lives wi’ mo; an’ he's eawt o’ wark, too. Aw could like 
yo to doa bit o’ summat for us, We're hard putto't.” “ Don’t 
you think she would be better in the workhouso?”’ said one 
of the pruardians. ‘Ob, no,” replied another; “don’t send 
th’ owd woman there, Let her cece her own little place to- 
geolher, if she can.” Another old woman presented herself, 
with a threadbare shaw! drawn closely round her groy head. 
** Well, Ann,” said the chairman, “ there’s nobody but your- 
solf and your John, is there?” ‘“Naw.”* ‘What age are 

“Aw'm seventy.” “Seventy!” ‘Aye, aw am.” 
, nud what age is your John?” ‘“ He's gooin’ 
soventy-four.”” “Where is he, Ann?” ‘ Well, aw left eim 
deawn i’ th’ street, you, gettin’ a load of coalsin.’’ There 


Was a murmur of approbation around the Board, and the old 
woman was sent away relioved and thankful, 


THE JESTER 


Wuew is a man not a man?—When ho's a shaving.—Fun. 

A Lapy advertising in the Zimes for a servant, adds, ‘‘ Per- 
sons wearing crinoline need not apply.” 

In reference to ladies’ dresses, it is no longer customary to 
~y “the height,’’ but ‘‘ the breadth of fashion.” 

otaine is more charming than the popping of cham- 
pagne, except sometimes the popping of the question. 

POLICE magistrate has decided that an infant in arms 
cannot be charged for as an extra ‘‘ person’’ in a cab. 

Tug man who is always buying merely because he can buy 
at low rates, had better commit suicide if he happens to find 
poison cheap, 

Riaut, My Lornpj!—Baron Brarawellsays that Litingsarcasm 
is very unpleasant, but having to swallow it is a great deal 
more 80.—Fun, 

Tur Haereut ov Lipgraciry.—Professor Holloway takes a 
box of Morrison's pills, and belicving that he has been cured 
by them, sends a testimonial to the proprietors.— Punch, 

A Most Faivotrovs Cuares.—A rich commoner, who is 
courting the daughter of a peer, has been threatened with 
“legal proceedings,’’ because he has becn heard to say, when 
talking of his young lady,” that he should very much like to 
have her “ blood.’’—Fun, 

Heatta anp Mvusic.—Why spend your monty in paying 
for a Turkish bath, when you can go to Exeter Hall end get 
into a copious perspiration, and be squeezed to a degree 
equal to any shampooing, for the small sum of from half-a- 
guinea to thirty shillings, and hear an oratorio into the 
bargain ?—Punch. 

Tus papors offer an encouragement to their readers to 
parserete in getting through work, by stating that, ‘‘ An old 
ady in Holland, whose sole occupation was housewifory, 
scrubbed her sitting-room floor until she fell through into 
the cellar.” She'll find it a difficult job to scrub the ceiling 
until she gets back again! 

THE BELLS AT THE GREAT EXUIBITION, 
Tuxsn's Denson’s bells and Warner’s bells, and other bells 


also, 
A-tolling long, a-tolling strong, a-tolling high and low, 
Mow they distress my tympanum, and jar my nerves auri- 


c > 
A-ringing thus, at all hoars, for no reason in particular. 
Unless indeed the reason be, that as tho High Commission 
Is taking toll of all things, from the print to the provision, 
It is but right and reason, as this jingle-jangle tells, 
That ey noald, among other tolls, take tolls oon. all the 


unca, 
—¢——— 


HOME HINTS 


A Rewepy ror Sza-Stcxyzss.—In all ordinary cases, if in 
dread of sickness, lie down on the back at least a quarter of 
an hour before the vessel starts. No position but that of 
recumbency on the back will do, Let head, body, and back 
become, as it were, part of the vessel, participating in its 
motion without muscular effort. This precaution is often of 
itself sufficient. It will be of little use to assume this posi- 
tion after the sickness has commenced. It must be before- 
hand. Travellers may like to test this counsel. If the result 
should not be successful, anyhow the advice will all the samc 
have come to them without fee. 

To Paxsgave Favits o2 Frowgns THE WHOLB YRAR WITHOUT 
Sroitina.—Mix I lb. of nitre with 2lbs. of bolo ammoniac 
and 3 lbs. of clean common sand; then, in dry weather, take 
fruit of any sort which is not fully ripe, allowing the stalks 
to remain, and put them one by one into an open glass until 
it is quite full; cover the glass with oiled cloth closely tied 
down, Put the glass three or four inches down in the earth, 
in a dry cellar, and surround it on all sides to the depth of 
three or four inches with the above mixture. ‘The fruit will 
thus be preserved quite fresh all the year round, 

To Crean Sitx.—Dresses cleaned by the following method 
have not the appearance of being cleaned :—Quarter of a 
pound of honey; quarter of a pound of soft soap; two wine- 
glasses of gin ; three gills of boiling water. Mix and let 
stand until blood-warm. Spread the silk on a clean table, 
with a cloth under it—there must be no gathers. Dip a nail- 
brush into the mixture and rub the silk well, especially where 
there aro stains, Or the most dirt or spots, and with a sponge 
wet the whole breadth generally, and rub gentlys Then 
rinse the silk in cold soft water; hang it up to drain; and 
iron itdamp. ‘The quantity stated is for a plain dress. 
Ricz-rLtour Cxment.—An excellent cement may be made 
from rice-flour, which is at present used for that purpose in 
China and Japan. It is only necessary to mix the rice-flour 
intimately with cold water, and gently simmer it over a fire, 
when it readily forms a delicate and durable cement, not 
only answering all the purposes of common paste, but admi- 
rably adapted for se oer paper, cards, &c., in form- 
ing the various beautiful and tasteful ornaments which afford 
much employment and amusement to the ladies. When made 
of the consistence of plaster clay, models, busts, bas relievos, 
&c., may be formed of it, and tho articles, when dry, are 
susceptible of high polish, and very durable, 


—— ee 
FAMILY DOCTOR 


Curz por Srratws.—In the Paris hospitals a treatment is 
ractised that is found most successful for a frequent acci- 
ent, and which can be applied by the most inexperienced. 
If the ankle is sprained, for instance, let tho operator hold 
the foot in his hands, with the thumbs meeting on the swol- 
len part. These having been previously greased, are pressed 
successively with increasing force on the injured and painful 
spot for about a quarter of an hour, ‘This application being 
repeated several times, will, in the course of the day, enable 
a patient to walk, when other means would have failed to 
relieve him, 
Mourn Orsx.—There is one rule which should be strictly 
obsorved by all in taking exerciso by walking, as the very 
best form in which it can be taken by both the young and 
the ablebodied of all ages, and that is, ‘* never to allow the 
action of respiration or breathing to be carried on through 
the mouth.” Tho nasal passages are clearly the medium 
through which respiration was, by our Creator, designed to 
be carried on. “ God breathed into man’s nostrils the breath 
of life previous to his becoming a living creature.” The dif- 
ference in the exhaustion of strength by a long walk with the 
mouth firmly and resolutely closed, and respiration carried 
on through the nostrils instead of through the mouth, cannot 
be conceived as possiblo by those who never tried the expe- 
rimont, 





SCIENCE OF THE DAY 


Paris for the best essay on the ‘‘ Regeneration of Bone,” jn 
the hope that, eventually, medical science will no longer 
have to resort to amputations. 

Coat-Curtina Macutnz.—In one of the Yorkshire collie 
ries, an advance, of a character most important to the mine; 
aa, to the coalowner, has been made in the working of P 
This is nothing less than to do the work of the “ hewer” by 
the aid of a coal-cutting machine, worked by a compresged 
air engine. Another advantage of this important invention 
is said to be, that it will ventilate the mine, as well as cut the 
coal. It has been tried at the Balaklava Pit, on Tingley 
Moor, near Ardley, and is reported to work well, 

Tax Sviz Canat.—The Viceroy of Egypt is reported t 
have said at Paris, relative to the Suez Canal, that the waters 
of the two seas will be united within a year from this date, 
when an claborate ceremony and world-wide féte is to take 

lace. Scientific persons from all parts of the world are to 

invited, as well as those who have promoted the work in 

a financial point of view. It is not, however, pretended tha; 

the canal will be open for navigation within twelve months, 

That event will not take place for at least three years; but 

there will be a “meeting of the waters” of the two seas, 
and such a triumph is to be celebrated with great pomp, 


—_——~—— 
RELICS OF THE PAST 


Tue Law or Kissinc.—Tho monks of the middle ages are 
said to have divided the kiss into fifteen distinct species, al 
of which were different. It appears that, by the old civil law, 
the kiss had a decided effect upon the positions of the swain 
and his beloved, in case the match was broken off. By the 
civil law, all gifts that had passed between the lovers were 
ordinarily—if the marriage did not take placo—to return to 
the first owners. If, however, the lover had, while courting, 
given his intended a kiss, he was to lose half of what he had 
given. his was not, however, to be the case with the 
woman, who might kiss as much as she chose without peril. 
Mr. Burn, in his notes, points out that the law, as thus laid 
down, was acted upon in a case which took place at Exeter, 
Oct. 24, 1835, where the magistrates decided that the lover 
should return a watch to his intended, while she was to give 
back to him half the value of a brooch. 

Borrats rw Linsey.—The law against the interments in 
linen was once very strictly enforced. The following entry 
in the register of Gayton, Northamptonshire, will bring to 
the mind of the reader Pope's lines on Mrs. Oldfield, the 
actress: 

“ Odious! in woollen! ’twould a saint provoke,” &c. 


‘*1708, Mra. Dorothy Bellingham was buryed April 6, in 
Linnen, and the forfeiture of the act payd fifty shillings to 
ye informer, and fifty shillings to ye poor of the parish.” It 
appears that, in some parishes, it was the custom for the 
clerk, immediately after the conclusion of the Burial Service 
at the grave, to call out, ‘‘ Who makes affidavit?”’? Where 
upon some one of the relatives of the deceased came forward 
and made oath that he or she, as the case might be, was 
wrapped in woollen. From an extract from the register of 
Hokington, dated 13th Oct., 1678, it appears that the maker 
of the, affidavit in full form affirmed that the deceased was 
not buried in “any shirt, shift, shred, or shroud, made or 
mingled with flax, hemp, silk, hair, gold, or silver, or other 
than what is made of bovis be wool only; nor in any 
coffin lined or faced with _ cloth, stuff, or any other thing 
whatsoever, made or mingled with flax, hemp, silk, hair, 
gold, or silver, or any other material but sheep's wool only,” 
We may add, on the authority of a writer in Notes and Que 
vies, that the Narcissa of Pope's lines (Mrs. Oldfield) was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, in a Brussels lace headdress, 
a Holland shift with tucker, double ruiiies of the same lace, 
and @ pair of new kid gloves. 

——_o—_—_ 


GOLDEN TREASURY 


Tnx real philosopher's stone is, ‘‘ Pay as you go.” 

A wisk man ig never léSs alone than when he is alone. 
Paws that dines with vanity too often sups with contempt, 
To help those who are helping themselves, or who only 
want a fair start, is real charity, and is most praiseworthy 
and beneficial. 

Yeaus rush by us like the wind. We sce not whence tho 
eddy comes, nor whitherward it is tending; and we seem 
ourselves to witness their flight without a sense that we ar 
changed; and yet Time is beguiling man of his strength, as 
the winds rob the woods of their foliage. He is a wise mau 
who, like the millwright, employs every gust.—Scott. 

Tg object of speech is to convey truth; and if it is ever 
used to deceive, it is a wicked abuse of one of the best bless 
ings and most distinguished faculties allotted to man. Itis 
a crime which does not mercly consist in a wilful falsehood; 
it extends to all those little prevarications and mental reser 
vations which mislead the judgment of others,—Mre, King. 

O.v Aez.—A healthy old man, that is not a fool, is the 
happiest creature living. It is at thai time of life only, men 
enjoy their faculties with satisfuction. It is then we have 
nothing to manage, as the phrase is; we speak the down 
right truth, and whether the rest of the world will give u 
the privilege or not, wo have so little to ask of them, thatwo 
can take it. - 

Tug study of Nature is ever attended with pleasing reflec 
tions, and the study of botany, in particular, independent of 
its immediate use, is as healthful as it is innocent. It be 
guiles the tediousness of the road; it furnishes amusement 
at every footstep of the solitary walk ; and, above all, it leads 
to pleasing reflections on the bounty, the wisdom, and the 
power of the great Creator. 

Auove all things, be on your guard against your temper. 
It is an enemy that will accompany you everywhere to the 
last hour of your life. If you listen to it, it will frustrate all 
your designs. It will make you lose the most important 
opportunities, and will yy you With the inclinations and 
aversions of a child, to the prejudice of your gravest i 
terests. Temper causes the greatest affairs to be decided by 
the most paltry reasons; it obscures every talent, paralysed 
every energy, and renders its victims unequal, weak, vile, 
and insupportabl¢, 
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